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the Vail Correspondent 


preserving a part of America’s past 


At the operating desk. 

I hope you all enjoyed the 
holidays. With winter hard upon us, the 
flea markets are dormant (at least in the 
Northeast). But we can rearrange our 
collections, plan our future acquisitions, 
and snuggle up with TVC. 

I find it very difficult to search 
back issues of some little magazines for an 
article when they don’t have a table of (See page 4.) 
contents; it’s not much easier searching 
those that have their table inside. What do you think of a table on 
the cover, as on this issue? 

My mention in the last issue of a third mystery key that was 
"likely a Speed-X" (No. 5, p. 3) and of WA3LKN’s reverse-frame 
bug (No. 5, p. 10) may have left some of you scratching your 
heads. Well, both references were to one and the same key, and 
that baby got thrown out with the editorial bathwater. You’ll find 
it in this issue in the Mystery Key column. 

John Rhilinger, KC1MI, reported that the telephone number 
for the Display Case Company profiled by Richard Titus, NV2C, 
in the last issue at p. 12 has been changed to (804) 442-7777. 

In the October Key Clicks, John Rehak (N6HI) asked, 
"Who made the first commercial iambic keyer paddle?" After 
receiving no response, I wrote to John suggesting that it was the 
"Nikey" offered by Nicholas Lefor, which appeared in January 
1962 (QST, p. 160). John hasn’t received any earlier suggestions, 
so that’s where it stands for now. John feels that "most folks don’t 
really take Iambic paddles seriously as a collectible ... yet!!" TVC 
won’t ignore paddles; future articles are in the works. 

The pre-publication hardcover orders for "McElroy" were 
pretty light, so Artifax had only 75 volumes hardcover bound. 
These numbered, signed collector’s items are gone, but the 
softcover isn’t. See the unclassified ad on p. 18. --W1IMQ. 
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Telegraph, Texas 


Carla and I were heading west out of Kerrville two years 
ago, pulling our trailer with the ’51 Mercury. I had modified the 
old car some years ago, putting a 350 Chevy motor and auto trans 
under the hood. (The weak link, as we found during this trip, was 
the original 1951 radiator; while pulling the trailer, it frequently 
demonstrated why such vehicles might be called "hot" rods.) 

One side 
trip I had planned 
was to visit that 
place in Texas with 
the interesting | 
Name, so at. 
Junction we went 
south on_ State * 
Route 377. (Yes, | 
that’s the name of # 
the town: Junction.) 
We turned right 
behind a Days Inn, 
took a left at a © 
liquor store, and 
headed down a 
dusty road. an ae ™ 

We passed a house with a front yard full of red-wattled 
vultures (what were they doing there?), and followed a dry wash 
for a while. Fifteen miles later, we breezed by the only building 
we had seen for some time. Oops. That was Telegraph, Texas. 

Fortunately, the dirt road forked at that point, so we turned 
the Mercury-travel trailer rig in a crosspath of the fork and pulled 
up next to the store. 

It was still early in the day, and the village, I mean the 
store, was Closed. I took a few photos of the exterior, then 
tentatively rapped at the door. I heard movement inside, and judged 
the village to be inhabited. 

Jamie Brite, the storekeeper and postmaster (and for all we 
know, the whole population of Telegraph) opened up the store and 


showed us around. It was your basic old-west general store as seen 
in the movies, stocked with today’s packaged foodstuffs. 

Jamie was friendly and informative. She showed us a couple 
of appropriate relics, a beat-up sounder and key. She told us a bit 
of her, and the town’s, background. 

The recorded history of this region of Kimble County, 
Texas, dates from the summer of 1767, when mapmaker Nicholas 
de Lafora recorded his impressions for the expedition of Marquis 
deRubi. James Bowie and his friends roamed the wooded hills 
before the Alamo Massacre of 1836. The area acquired its name 
from the cutting of trees for telegraph-line poles in the 1850s and 
’60s at a place thereafter known as Telegraph Canyon. 

The village itself has its own "wild west" history, what with 
a couple of fatal shootings in the 1920s. One occurred right on the 
front porch of the post office. In 1938, the store was held up by 
robbers who were wanted in seven counties. 


Jamie Brite and her husband Stanley bought the store in 
1963. The title of postmaster seems to go with the building; and 
Stanley Brite was "honorary mayor" of the village until his death 
in 1985. At the time of our visit, Jamie continued to operate the 
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store and post office. 

Ripley’s "Believe It or Not" once immortalized Telegraph 
and another small town in Texas with the claim that Telegraph had 
no telegraph, and Telephone had no telephone. (And no, I’m not 
planning a trip to that other town.) 

A Ford F-250 pulled the trailer to Key West the following 
year. But no matter what you’re driving, if you ever find yourself 
travelling along interstate 10 in west Texas between Kerrville and 
Fort Stockton, fill up at the gas station at Junction on S.R. 377. 
Grab a snack in the store, and ask for directions to Telegraph. It’s 
an interesting trip. And watch for those vultures. --W1IMQ 


notes from the Vibroplex file 


There’s no question about it: The most popular collectible telegraph 
key is the Vibroplex. Because of this, questions, comments and 
observations on the make will undoubtedly outnumber those on 
other keys. So, to provide a place to deal with such matters in 
some semblance of an orderly, if informal, fashion, we inaugurate 
this new column. I don’t expect it to take the place of feature 
articles on various Vibroplex subjects, nor will it appear in every 
issue. But it’ll be here when we need it. And we need it now due 
to an observation by Bob Butt, NIKPR. Bob writes: 


"I have observed with great interest the various fabrication 
techniques used by the Vibroplex Co. during the early years. In 
particular are the different types of construction for the Main 
Lever/Dash Lever assembly. Thus far, I have noted four: (A), thin 
main lever with a separate yoke [C-clamp] which is screwed to the 
lever [shown on facing page]; (B), a thicker lever where the pivot 
pin retains the yoke without the need of a screw [see TVC3, p. 
10]; (C), a one-piece main lever which has ears cast in, in effect 
creating a yoke [photo on page 8]; and (D), the patented 
(1,445,226) bent ear/lever [see TVC3, p. 9]. 

"I do not have an ’A’ type, but I have an example of the 
’B’ version SN 87238, c. 1923 - 1927; the ’C’ version, SN 67179 
c. 1918 - 1920 and an early ’D’ version SN 89786 c. 1924 - 1927. 
John Elwood WW7P has been most helpful in dating some of these 


keys and I thank him.... 

"There is just so much either confusing or unknown data 
concerning the details of these instruments. It would seem that as 
individual collectors, some things are being done in the way of 
gathering and preserving history; however, as a group, I think that 
we can define, with greater efficiency, some of these details fairly 
close to what really happened." Bob Butt, NIKPR. 


First style: Thin main lever, C-yoke held by screw. 


After receiving Bob’s letter, I scrutinized my older 
Vibroplex keys and found one of his "cast" (version C) levers on 
SN 65495. Very odd. It would seem that the thing to do is to find 
the highest SN for the version A (first) lever, the lowest and 
highest for the next two (to bracket their production), and the 
lowest SN for the version D lever (still used today). 

Combining what I found on my bugs with Bob’s serial 
numbers and the number from Pete Malvasi’s (WB2BYQ) Blue 
Racer (74121, from N7CFO Keyletter NO. 7), here’s what I got. 
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The second column indicates lever type and, where used, C-clamp 
attachment method. 


Version A (thin/screw) highest: 2678 
Version B (thick/pin) lowest: 55662 highest: 87238 
Version C (cast) lowest: 65495 highest: 74121 
VersionD (bent) lowest: 82936 


NIKPR’s observation: One-piece cast Vibroplex lever. 


I have not included Randy Cole’s (KN6W) WWII thick/pin 
lever Lightning Bug (SN 115087) as seen in TVC3 because it 
seems to be a chronologically misplaced experiment. And Bob’s 
SN 87238 has other peculiarities, so this serial number may be 
unusually high. But even so, the overlap of the numbers vis-a-vis 
the lever styles is striking. 

The serial numbers above are from a very small sample. If 
you have a higher or lower number than those listed with their 
respective levers, send the information in. I’ll keep a file on it (the 
Vibroplex file, of course), and publish the results if we acquire a 
usefully larger sample. 


A Telegrapher’s Shaving Mug 


Most telegraph key collectors also collect related telegraphica, like 
sounders or call boxes. Here is an item that many of us probably 
haven’t thought of: the shaving mug. 

Many men were shaved by their barber before the safety 
razor became popular during WWI. And since the use of a shared 
shaving mug was found to be unsanitary, and widely banned by 
public health laws, individualized mugs proliferated. 

The customer would 
selected his mug from a 
catalog; his barber ordered 
it for him. In addition to 
his name, the customer 
often ordered his mug with 
a design on it depicting his 
hobby or occupation. The 
mugs themselves were 
white pottery made in 
England by companies such 
as Limoges or Sevres. 
They were imported and 
decorated by barber supply 
companies like Koken, Steubner’s Sons and others. 

The use of personalized shaving mugs was a uniquely 
American phenomenon, and they are much sought after by 
collectors. Custom "occupational" designs might fetch anywhere 
from a few hundred dollars to over a thousand. 

The mug here tells us that it was owned by O.T. Boyles. 
He was a telegrapher, likely a railroad or Western Union operator. 
Mr. Boyles was concerned enough about his appearance to have a 
barber shave him, and financially secure enough in his profession 
to afford a special design on his mug. Mr. Boyles’ mug would be 
a desireable piece for any shaving mug collector or key collector. 


References: The Encyclopedia of Collectibles (Time-Life Books, 
1980). Kovels’ Antique & Collectibles Price List, 1992 (Crown 
Publishers, 1991). Mug photographed at a local antique shop. 


J. He BUNNELL & C0’S 


NEW MECHANICAL 


Telegraph Justrument. 


(PATENTED APRIL .4, 1882.) 


COMBINED KEY AND SOUNDER. 


No Battery Required. 


Works perfectly as a KEY, with Sound 
equal to the best SOUNDER. 


For MORSE ALPHABET PRACTICE in sending 
and reading by sound, and for TEACHING THE 
MORSE ALPHABET. Cen be carried in the pocket. 

Price, with package of Morse Alphabet Cards, Tele- 
graph Instruction Pamphlet, etc., $1.50. Sent any- 
where in the United States by mail, prepaid, on receipt 


of price in Stamps, Money Order, Registered Letter, or 
Postal Note. 


LANDLINE 


To a radio amateur used to the Continental (or International Morse) 
code, there is probably nothing quite as confounding as trying to 
learn the Morse code -- also called the American Morse code. 
Whereas Continental has its dits and dahs, short and long tones, 
encoding its letters, Morse seems to have only a series of clicks. 

Generated by a sounder, the radio operator at first hears 
only random clicks. Then, clicks interspersed with pauses of 
varying duration. Finally -- and here he is on the threshold of 
actually hearing real signals -- he notices that there are two sounds: 
A click, and a clack. Now he can begin to learn the Morse code. 

There are indeed dits and dahs in Morse, but rather than 
being represented by short or long tones, they are indicated by 
shorter or a longer time intervals between the click and the clack, 
the pulling in and dropping out of the armature of the sounder. 

The student of a century ago had the same problem as our 
radio operator (but he did not, of course, have to overcome any 
learned bias toward tones). Practice, then as now, was the answer. 
And when two students decided to study together, they could buy 
a sounder, key and bluestone cell or, to save money, an 
inexpensive learner’s set in place of the key and sounder. 

But to really save money, all they needed was a device that 
would sound like a sounder without the expensive electrical 
appurtenances of the actual instrument. And Jesse Bunnell had just 
what they needed: The mechanical telegraph instrument. 

The J.H. Bunnell Company promoted this contraption to 
Students desiring "a small portable instrument without a battery, 
upon which they may practice anywhere in any leisure moments 
which they may have." The advantage to the mechanical sounder 
is that it could be "carried around in the pocket, and thus affords 
many opportunities for practice which could not otherwise be had." 

The Bunnell ad at the left is taken from the company’s 1884 
Student’s Manual (Bailey reprint). The mechanical sounder is seen 
to have all of the mechanical features of a standard sounder: A 
pivoted lever, an asymmetrical stop standard, and the necessary 
adjustments. In addition, a key button (knob) is attached to the 
lever, enabling the sounder to be worked by hand. © 
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Only after the student has become proficient in the code, 
said Bunnell’s ads, would it be necessary to graduate to an 
electrical learner’s set for practice "where the sender and receiver 
are in separate rooms or at a greater distance apart, with the 
Learner’s Instruments in connection by wire." Then, of course, 
they could turn once more to the company to purchase the 
recommended devices. 


Bunnell Mechanical Instrument. 
Ralph Caryl, W8LHG, collection/photo. 


The instrument shown here wasn’t the only style of 
mechanical sounder. Another version offered by Bunnell had the 
"key" on the opposite side of the sounder’s pivot and in line with 
the lever. Its design is said to have a better "feel" for the sender. 

Our Morse students of today may have to forego the 
convenience of the portable mechanical instrument because, it 
seems, that’s what many students of the 1800’s did: They paid the 
three or four dollars for the cheap learner’s set and battery, or 
more for a decent key and sounder. There is another explanation 
for the scarcity of the mechanical sounder at today’s flea markets: 
They were useless once the student had learned the code, and most 
were eventually thrown out. Collectors will look for the mechanical 
instrument; Morse students are advised to search for a good key 
and sounder. 
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AWA Conference Auction 1993 


A popular part of the AWA Annual Conference each fall is the 
general auction. The Conference was held, as it has been for the 
past few years, at the Thruway Marriott Hotel in Rochester, New 
York. The auction itself occurred on Friday, September 24. 

For key collectors, there was little in the way of decent, 
interesting, low-priced telegraph instruments in the myriad wireless 
and radio artifacts this year. At the high end, perhaps the best buy 
was a rarely-seen Western Union model 3A universal stock ticker; 
it sold for $1,700. It was lacking the glass dome and the paper tape 
reel, but the filigree-painted name was still quite legible. 


L.M. Ericsson & Co., Stockholm 


The key illustrated here, a Swedish brass beauty circa 1900 
marked "L.M. Ericsson & Co., Stockholm", sold for $650. A 
companion Ericsson Morse register brought $2,300. 

A Clapp-Eastham "Boston" key on that unimpressive thin, 
black base that most have went for $180. And a common, cheap 
key "reportedly owned by K.B. Warner of ARRL" (to which one 
could only think, he must have been a ’phone man) peaked at 
$35. Oh well, there’s always next year. 
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Mystery Key 


We had two mystery keys in the previous issue, and received 
feedback on both of them. Both Brad Wilson, KAI1GDG, and 
Murray Willer, VE3FRX, said that Jim Mann’s (KITMJ) U- 
damper bug (No. 5 p. 11) was made by Standard Radio Company. 
The label on Brad’s similar bug has that name and a "New York, 
NY" address. Murray’s doesn’t have a label, but he obtained it 
"from a fellow who bought it new and said it was made by the 
Standard Radio Co. of New York." 

Murray points out three distinctive features of his bug. 
First, the dot and dash posts are 5/16 
diameter, are slotted, and sit on a 3/4 
inch diameter base (see Murray’s 
sketch, left). Second, the mainspring 
is fastened to the dot (main) lever with 
three rivets, and to the pendulum with 
three rivets. Finally, of course, is that 
large U-shaped damper, which Murray 
notes is 1-7/8 long and 1 inch high. 

An interesting point on the 
finish of the Standard Radio bugs: 
While Jim Mann’s had a black enamel 
base, the base of Murray’s was 
originally red. 

John Elwood, WW7P, has two keys very similar to that of 
Bob Bates, N2JEY (no. 5 p. 10). Unfortunately, neither of John’s 
has a nameplate, nor holes for one. While his bases differ in size, 
they both have square corners; the frames on John’s both measure 
(excluding the arms) 1-13/16 x 1-1/4 x 5/16. 

The terminals on both of John’s bugs are conventional. The 
underside connections on his painted-base bug (probably originally 
brown) "do not appear to be original," says John; the 5/16 wide 
straps measure 2.5 and 3.5 inches long. The connections on his 
chrome bug are "wires with cambric insulation," which John thinks 
again is not original. "I’ve been told by other collectors (2) that 
they are Les Logan -- early 1930’s," said John. 

Well, your editor also has a no-plate (with no plate holes) 


COT AND CASH ‘POSTS 
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small bug that has a frame (a/k/a trunnion or pivot support) the 
same size as John’s. And with connections made by fabric-covered 
wires. Although mine has rounded corners and cast-in stubby legs 
(feet?) it looks much like a Logan 510. Which bring us to the next 
mystery key. 


Reverse-frame bug: Did Les Logan make it? 
Dave Pennes, WA3LKN, collection/photo. 


This is the key that I failed to include at the end of the 
Speed-X article in TVC No. 5 -- Dave Pennes’ (WA3LKN) 
"reverse frame" bug. The design suggests a mid-thirties bug such 
as John Elwood’s "Hi-Speed" Speed-X on the cover of the last 
issue, while the crackle finish and condition strongly suggest a later 
year of manufacture. 

I showed a slide of Dave’s bug at the AWA Conference. 
Later, collector Joel Kosoff, W3ZT, remarked that he had seen 
similar "nameless" bugs in an early 1940’s Sears Roebuck catalog. 
This raises the possibility that such bugs were made for the 
aftermarket trade in a deliberately "different" design, and without 
a nameplate. But the manufacturer is unknown. 

So the question remains: Is it a Logan? It’s a mystery. 
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The Collection 
Suggestions from our readers on acquiring, cleaning, repairing, 
displaying and maintaining our collections. 


Showing Your Keys. Richard Titus, NV2C. 

This discussion is intended to stimulate the wider display of 
keys and related equipment. Its premise is that, if keys are made 
more secure, their owners will be more inclined to share the 
enjoyment of their collections with others. 

The display presentation of collected keys can be as varied 
as the imagination, skill and resources of their collectors. A display 
housing for one or more keys can show them off and protect them 
from fingers as well as dust particles -- both of which can facilitate 
oxidation and mar the finish. 

The do-it-yourself approach in building display cases for 
telegraph keys and related equipment can afford great satisfaction 
as well as cost saving. For those of us who aren’t skilled builders, 
there are a variety of alternatives. 

One of the cheapest large-scale display alternatives is the 
use of glass china cabinets found in new and used furniture stores 
at reasonable cost. These cabinets show off their contents from four 
sides. cabinets with glass shelves also provide a bottom view. 
Broken glass shelves may be replaced with glass or wood that is 
easily cut to order. 

The hinged glass front "attorney’s bookcase" is quite 
popular in furniture reproductions; however, you may need to 
consider inside lighting as these units have glass only on the front. 
Small lights can be set up inside the cabinet to spotlight individual 
keys or to add overall area lighting. 

If you have access to an outlet for used commercial display 
furniture, you may want to consider units that were originally 
fabricated for jewelry or merchandise of a similar scale. 

Another alternative is to provide a display case for each 
key [see TVC no. 5, p. 12]. The smaller size of the individual case 
allows flexibility in locating them for display and permits them to 
be easily relocated. 

Do-it-yourself builders may want to cut and glue raw plastic 
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stock to make custom cases. Short of construction, check local 
hobby stores. They may stock plastic model display cases that may 
be used for keys. The cases can be "dressed" with a wooden base 
and name tag. 


To identify keys and equipment, you may want to provide 
an engraved plastic tag, readily available at hamfests. You might 
ask the vendor for a "wholesale" price on a number of tags, 
particularly if you don’t have them done right away. Try to keep 
the size of the tag modest relative to the size of the key, otherwise 
it tends to compete with the key for attention. 

You might want to provide a more descriptive approach to 
your display by providing a more complete description of the key, 
its significance, and some detail about the item so the observer can 
learn something more through the display. For temporary display 
tags, very nice results can be easily achieved using a computer- 
based word processor with a laser printer. 

With a more secure, protected and informative collection, 
consider taking your show on the road at local schools, libraries, 
museums, colleges, senior citizen centers, or historical societies. 
This will permit you to share a vanishing part of Americana as well 
as the interest that motivated you to collect keys. 


More New Black Crackle Paint. Dick Randall, K6ARE. 

I have found that after a key is clean and dry a coat of an 
acrylic floor wax, that requires no polishing, makes the finish look 
like new. If the unit is not 100% apart, then a "Q-Tip" will get to 
the hard to reach places. 
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unclassified ads 


Ads are free for subscribers. Send a 
separate ad for each issue. Twenty 
word (more or less) limit, not 
counting name, address etc. 


Wanted: Early Vibroplex & Martin 
bugs, including Upright and Signal 
Corps models, Martin Research & 
Bunnell-Martin. Need late 
McElroys. John Hensley, WJS5J, 
5678 College Dr, Baton Rouge LA 
70806. 


McElroy ("“World’s Champion 
Radio Telegrapher") biography by 
WIIMQ. Over 150 pages, dozens of 
photos, all the keys. Softcover, 
$19.95. Add $2 s/h to order. 
Artifax Books, Box 88, Maynard 
MA 01754. 


But-Sell-Trade Telegraph keys and 
apparatus. Send SASE for my 
current list of about 300 items for 
trade. Tom Perera, K2DCY, 11 
Squire Hill Rd, North Caldwell NJ 
07006. 


For sale: Cedar Rapids Specialty 
Bugs. New, parts for same, 
anything you may need. Jim Hess, 
521 2nd St SE, Dyersville IA 
52040. (319) 875-7931. 


Swap items: Chrome deluxe 
Lightning Bug, or chrome deluxe 
Original. Various sounders, patch 
panel, Brown Bros BTL-A paddle, 
antique toy telegraph units, for keys 
& bugs. Sell TAC repro labels. 
Dave Pennes, WA3LKN, 7410 
Noel Rd., Indianapolis IN 46278. 
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Wanted: Vibroplex Blue Racer, 
later model preferred. Please write 
or call, stating price and condition. 
Larry Marnes, 2372 Champlain St., 
Mooers NY 12958. (518) 236-7160. 


Trade Mac Stream Key in original 
printed box (or cash) for Blue Racer 
with nickel or chrome base. Neil 
Friedman, N3DF, 503 Kalmia 
Ave., Boulder CO 80304. (303) 
449-7753. 


Superior Keys. Hi-Mound’s 
paddle, handkey and bug have 
smooth responsive handling, quality 
construction, and unbelievable 
appearance. Information sheet, 
SASE. K8XF Keys, 9929 Fox 
Squirrel Dr., New Port Richey FL 
34654-3517. (813) 862-6328 (7-9 
pm only). 


Wanted: American Morse tapes for 
instructograph, plus word, message, 
test, plain language airway, mixed, 

blinker tapes. Also want 1917 hard 

cover Bunnell catalog. Brad Wilson, 
KAIGDG, 22 Tiffany Rd., Norwell 
MA 02061. (617) 826-2746. 


Swap for key: 1914 edition of "The 
Phillips Code," red leather, gold 
lettering. Inside covers have ads for 
Vibroplex (incl. X model), Bunnell 
(KOB and Hudson word counter), 
etc. John Elwood, WW7P, 5716 N 
34th Dr, Phoenix AZ 85017. 


Seeking gray Zephyr. Have S-600, 
Model X, black Zephyr, late 
Deluxe Blue Racer, Vibroplex J-36 
or others to trade. Randy Cole, 
KN6W, 1216 Alvira St., LA CA 
90035. (213) 939-9847. 


key clicks 


Letters will be published as space 
permits, and may be edited. 


I really like the "Landline" column. 
Information on landline Morse is 
hard to find. A bibliography of 
sources on this subject would be a 
good idea. Greg Raven, KF5N. 


I surely enjoy “The Vail 
Correspondent" and hope you will 
continue to publish it for many 
years to come. It could be 
especially useful for the buy-sell- 
trade ads now more than ever 
because "Dots & Dashes” no longer 
carrys ads for members. 

Tom, keep up the good work 
and thanks for all the good research 
and writing on telegraphy and keys. 
Larry Marnes. 

News flash: D&D decided to 
continue for sale and specific want 
ads after all.-W1IMQ. 


The Correspondent continues to be 
a valuable source of information on 
keys and their makers, for someone 
like myself who would find 
researching histories of Vibroplex 
or Speed-X etc almost impossible 
from my location. Our collections 
are of little value without the 
information to back them up. I also 
have to add that all the five issues 
so far have arrived in perfect 
condition about four days after the 
posting date. Colin Waters, G3TSS. 


Enjoy the magazine immensely and 
it has done much to increase my 
knowledge of the hobby. Have not 


yet located the rare one, but there 
are a number of keys in the 
collection and I use them from time 
to time. I particularly enjoyed the 
history of the Speed-X in the 
[October] issue. Hope we can get 
more of this type of material on the 
other brands as we go along. Lee 
Freeman, KC6VYG. 


Please sign me up for another year 
(this one has flown by) for the Vail 
Correspondent. I enjoy it very 
much. 

I just got my first Mac Key, a 
1936B, from Chuck Brydges. I plan 
on using it on the air as soon as | 
can figure out how to slow it down! 
John Kendra, N4LIJS. 


I would like to congratulate you for 
the beautiful work on the Vail 
Correspondent. Maybe it would be 
interesting if there were a column 
for "foreign keys” -- I mean keys 
which do not come from the USA. 
Would a column like that interest 
your readers? Boris Real, FSTFS. 

If our readers will occasionally 
supply facts and photos, we may 
have such a column.-W1IMQ. 


I wonder if some time in a future 
article you might write about 
lubrication of keys. In all the 
articles I have read about keys, 
nowhere have I read anything about 
lubrication of the pivot points on 
keys and bugs. I wonder if your 
readers have any views on this 
subject. Raymond W. Beningo, 
AA4ZJ. 
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